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EARLY AMERICAN ENGRAVED PORTRAITS 

An Exhibition at the New York Public Library 



IT IS very rare that an opportunity is 
afforded of inspecting a collection of 
early American engravings. There was 
opened in May at the New York Public 
Library a loan exhibition of engraved 
portraits, largely by American artists, of 
characters connected with the Colonial 
history and with the Revolutionary period. 

Some ten years ago a collection was 
brought together and exhibited at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston which at- 
tracted a great deal of attention at that 
time. That collection was a very extensive 
one and was gathered from libraries, 
museums and private collections in different 
parts of New England. 

The present exhibition is similar in 
character. Owing to lack of space it is 
not as extensive as the collection exhibited 
in Boston. It is notable, however, as being 
the first public exhibition of early American 
engraved portraits held in New York, and 
the student of engraving can find no better 
opportunity of studying portraiture of this 
early period than by inspecting this collec- 
tion, which contains many rarities. It has 
been lent by Mr. Charles Allen Munn, of 
New York, and will remain on view until 
October 15th. The prints have been 



classified and hung largely according to the 
engravers, and in a few instances according 
to the subject. 

Most of the Washington portraits are by 
American engravers, although a few foreign 
portraits have been exhibited owing to 
some point of special interest, several owing 
to their rarity, and several because they are 
fantastic and fictitious. 

This collection will be found to appeal to 
two entirely different classes of amateurs. 
Many of those who visit the exhibition will 
be chiefly interested in the collection as a 
study of eighteenth century portraiture. 
Interest in subjects relating to our Colonial 
and Revolutionary period has grown 
very extensively during the past few 
years. The characters who helped to 
found and mold the fortunes of our com- 
monwealth have lately attained a general 
public interest. There is a natural interest 
in the personal appearance of the chief 
actors in the eighteenth century drama 
whose names alone are known to most 
people, and in the present collection there 
will be found a large number of portraits 
which are, comparatively speaking, un- 
known. A large majority of these portraits 
are the work of contemporary American 
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engravers; quite a number, however, are 
the work of foreign, particularly English, 
engravers. Among the latter will be found 
a number of portraits which are purely 
fictitious. These portraits, however, have 
a singular significance for the reason that 
many in this group are the portraits of 
Revolutionary generals. The facts of the 
case are, that there was a great demand in 
England for the portraits of these military 



portraits of Washington. He claimed to 
have made his drawings from life, but the 
fanciful characters of those portrayals give 
the lie to his own statement, and, in fact, 
he was himself repudiated by Washington, 
who perpetrated one of his few facetious 
remarks in commenting upon Campbell's 
fraudulent claim. 

There is a very flagrant case of deception 
which must be laid at the door of that 
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leaders; their appearance was entirely un- 
known, and the enterprising English pub- 
lisher, being unwilling to lose the ready 
market which was awaiting his enterprise, 
and undaunted by the difficulties of the 
situation, fulfilled the public demand by 
producing series of prints of military 
leaders, even including Washington him- 
self, from the imagination of some minor 
artist. The greatest offender in this respect 
was one William Campbell, who produced 
a number of portraits, several of them being 



romantic patriot of the Revolution, Paul 
Revere. In the present exhibition will be 
found a portrait of Col. Benjamin Church 
which was engraved by Paul Revere as a 
frontispiece to the life of that Colonial 
worthy and Indian fighter. As Church 
had been dead for the best part of a century 
and no portrait of him existed, Revere 
adopted as the subject of his frontispiece 
the portrait of Churchill, the English poet, 
which he copied almost in facsimile. 

Many will be struck by the lack of 
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similarity in the portraits of Washington. 
Unfortunately for the sake of historical 
accuracy, the general public have in mind 
only one type of Washington head, which is 
fixed indelibly upon the public memory. 
It is the postage stamp head, whicjjt in. J;urn 
is taken from the presidential head as 
portrayed in the Stuart Athenaeum por- 
trait. To such an extent has this head been 
reproduced that it lias become a type, and 
the ordinarily careless reader may picture 
to himself the Washington of the Revolu- 
tionary time bepowdered and bedecked 
with a wonderful wig and with an un- 
fortunately shaped mouth, which does not 
do justice to his dignified features. As a 
matter of fact, Washington of the Revolu- 
tionary period was a far different individual 
from anything Stuart ever painted, and the 
engravings of the Peale and Trumbull type 
which are shown in the collection, bear in- 
teresting evidence of this fact. Few men 
have ever changed more than did Wash- 
ington during the period from the outbreak 
of the Revolution and the time when he 
assumed the presidential mantle. 

To many visitors, however, there will be 
a far deeper significance in this collection 
than the mere portrayal of facial re- 



semblances, and important though this may 
be the collection, besides being a collection 
of portraits, may provide an opportunity 
of studying the work of the early American 
engravers. It will be a matter of surprise 
to find that the art of engraving was born, 
like Minerva, fully developed and full fledged 
at the very beginning of the art in this 
country. There are a number of examples 
of mezzotint work of Peter Pel ham which 
are the equal of any English work of that 
period, and his work was not surpassed in 
this country for nearly three-quarters of a 
century. Pelham, to be sure, was an 
Englishman and had been trained in the 
English school of engraving. He was also 
a mediocre portrait painter. This gift, 
however limited, was of great use to him, as 
he engraved several portraits painted by 
himself. 

The first mezzotint engraved in this 
country is the portrait of Cotton Mather, 
which was engraved by Pelham in 1727. 
The collection also includes portraits of 
the Rev. Thomas Prince and that of 
Mather Byles engraved in 1729. The two 
most important Pelham prints, however, 
are the portraits of William Shirley, 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay, published 
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in 1747, and of Sir William Pepperell, 
Commander-in-Chief of the American forces 
at Louisburg, published in the same year. 
These two portraits represent graceful 
figures and are the first portraits engraved 
in this country of any one not a member of 
the clergy. Both of these engravings are 
after portraits painted by John Smibert. 
They are of great rarity. 

In a case near by is a book entitled, "The 
Blessed Hope," which is much sought after 
by collectors owing to the fact that the 
book contains a portrait of excessive 
rarity. This is also a portrait of a member 
of the Mather family. It is a very crude 
affair and represents Increase Mather. 
Its particular interest, however, is the fact 
that it is the first engraving published in 
this country. It was engraved by Thomas 
Emmes in 1701. 

One of the rarest of all the early portraits 
is a mezzotint of the "Rev. Mr. Jonathan 
Edwards of New England." This engrav- 
ing is perhaps the only copy known, and was 
probably published before the year 1758. 



The title on the portrait speaks of Mr. 
Edwards as being of New England. In 
the year 1758 he became President of 
Princeton College, known at that time as 
the College of New Jersey, which makes it 
appear that the portrait must have been 
engraved prior to that time. The engraver 
is not known. 

There is a very interesting and beautiful 
series of prints engraved by Edward Savage, 
who should rank as the most accomplished 
American mezzotint engraver of the period 
at the end of the eighteenth century. A 
number of charming portraits by Savage are 
shown in the exhibition. The most im- 
posing of all is the full length portrait of 
Washington as President, after the Stuart 
portrait known as the "Lansdowne type." 
This portrait is in many respects the most 
notable engraved portrait of Washington. 
It was engraved by Savage in 1801, and 
was up to that time the largest mezzotint 
published in this country, and it is today one 
of the most desirable of the early American 
mezzotints. 
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REPRESENTING TRUMBULL'S PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. ENGRAVED BY VALENTINE GREEN IN 1781. AND MEDALLION PORTRAITS 
OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS AFTER THE DU SIMITIERE SERIES. SEE REPRODUCTIONS ON PAGE 452 



The portrait of Benjamin Rush is also a 
splendid example of Savage's work. It is 
after a portrait painted by himself, and was 
published in Philadelphia in 1800. An- 
other important example of his work is the 
portrait of David Rittenhouse after the 
painting by Charles Willson Peale. It is a 
beautiful impression of this important plate, 
and was published in Philadelphia in 1798. 

The very rare portrait of Thomas Jeffer- 



son, engraved by Savage, will be found in 
this collection, and although it is not a very 
pleasing plate and cannot compare as a 
work of art with the other plates mentioned 
it is excessively rare. The portrait of 
Benjamin Franklin, after the painting by 
D. Martin, is a beautiful proof impression, 
very soft and velvety and most delicate in 
texture. 
The examples of work by George Graham 
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deserve special mention, owing to the great 
rarity of all of Graham's work. For some 
reason, in spite of the fact that Graham 
engraved portraits of many of the most 
notable men of his time, nearly all of his 
work has disappeared and it is now very 
difficult to obtain any of his engravings. 

One of the most interesting of these plates 
is the portrait of Alexander Hamilton, 
which represents the statesman at full 
length, wearing on the lapel of his coat the 
Order of the Cincinnati. It is a very 
graceful figure and beautifully engraved. 
This plate is not signed by Graham nor is 
the name of the artist given, but it is un- 
doubtedly the work of Graham, and it has 
all the characteristics of style and drawing 
to be found in the portraiture of John 
Trumbull. The whereabouts of the original 
is unknown. It differs considerably from 
the portraits of Hamilton in the City Hall. 
This plate is excessively rare. 

Near the portrait of Alexander Hamilton 
is the portrait of Chancellor Robert R. 
Livingston, by the same engraver, after the 
painting by Gilbert Stuart. This is also 
excessively rare, as are the portraits of 
Samuel Adams and John Adams. 

There are many portraits of early New 
England Divines and of the early statesmen. 
There is a choice, although not a very large, 
collection of prints by Charles Willson 



Peale which possess a special interest, not 
only because of their technique but because 
of their excessive rarity. 

There are a number of small prints in the 
cases in the middle of the room, which in- 
clude such well known sets of plates as the 
DuSimitiere, the B.B.E., the Prevost Series, 
the Mondhare Series and the Esnauts and 
Rapilly Series. These sets of prints by 
English, French and German artists are of 
great interest and many of them are of 
great intrinsic merit. 

One of the most beautiful single objects 
in the collection is a linen bed hanging 
(Toile de Juoy), in which there is an 
elaborate allegorical scene representing 
Liberty paying tribute to Washington. 
There are a number of goddesses, cherubs 
and mythological characters in the com- 
position which are drawn with great taste 
and delicacy, but the central figure is 
the figure of Washington taken from the 
portrait by Trumbull, which was perpetu- 
ated in the beautiful mezzotint by Valentine 
Green shown in this exhibit. Several of the 
mythological figures are holding in their 
hands the medallion portraits of distin- 
guished Americans such as Franklin, Dick- 
inson, Washington, Steuben, Arnold, Reed, 
etc., which are facsimiles of the beautiful 
portraits by DuSimitiere which are exhibited 
in an adjoining case. 



JOHN LA FARGE 
BY ELMER E. GARNSEY 

He knew himself the heir of all the past, 
And lived his heritage among his peers. . 
The antique visions of his race, the fears 

And joys that flame along the beach harassed 

By crested seas Samoan, shadows cast 
Through golden dusk of temples, groves where seers 
And sages heard the whisper of the spheres, 

All these his color meshed, and held them fast. 

For him the spectrum blazed, the prism glowed, 
All flowers bloomed, all waters gemmed their spray; 

Entranced, he saw the peak where Moses strode, 
While on Ascension's angel-guarded way 

He caught the mounting glory, light entwined, 

Far-shedding Heaven's radiance on mankind. 



